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AMONG OURSELVES 


A suggestion most apropos for the Lenten season comes to 
our mind this month. Would it not be possible to revive in many 
Catholic homes the custom that used to be well-known, but has 
become more or less obsolete: of having a fifteen-minute or half- 
hour period of common reading on some religious topic each 
evening in the home? The father or mother or even one of the 
school children could do the reading; or preferably, the book 
could be passed around and each one take a turn. 


The suggestion has so much in its favor that there are few 
Catholic families to whom it should not appeal. It would solidify 
the family union; centralize family interests; inform the minds 
of all the family members; strengthen their faith, increase their 
fervor and love of God. Frankly, we feel like crusading for the 
idea — perhaps under the slogan: 15 minutes of common spiritual 
reading daily in every Catholic home! 


Of course the reading matter should not only be spiritual — 
but interesting — informing — even entertaining. THE Licuorian, 
we proudly believe, would provide the right kind of material for 
the purpose. We know of places where it is read to groups, school- 
classes, communities even now. 


At least during Lent, if to some the suggestion seems too 
difficult for year-round adoption, this would be an excellent daily 
family practice. Someone please try it—and let us know the 
result ! 
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“‘Change of address cards’’ given free at your post office 
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BLIND MEN PLAY 


Stark against the dark’ning sky 
Rose the Cross on Calvary; 

Down its rough-hewn beam there ran 
Christ’s dear Blood, for you and me. 


’Neath the Cross, the soldiers play 
For the things He cast away. 


On the Cross, with breaking Heart 
Through the parching noon-day wind 

Jesus pleads—each blood-drop pleads, 
Father, pardon—men are blind! 


Aye! beneath, for things they play 
That shall last them but a day. 


On the Cross, in agony 

Such as never man could bear— 
Christ points heavenward our hearts 

With each pang, and word, and prayer. 


Still beneath for rags fools play 
That will clothe them but a day. 


On the Cross, Christ hangeth still 

Through the ages—morn for morn— 
Still He prays—that from our eyes 
Veils that blind us may be torn. 


Still beneath, for things men play 
That will serve them but a day. 


—A. T. Zeller, C.Ss.R. 

















Father Tim Casey 
THE APOSTATE 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


Gerald Dambach stumped into the club room. Paying no heed to 
the familiar nods and “Hello Jerry’s,” forgetting even to remove his cap, 
he stopped in the middle of the floor and stood there, a forlorn figure 
with shoulders sagging and hands thrust deep in trouser’s pockets. 

Richard Ranaghan slid down from the perch where he had been 
watching a bridge game and approached the new-comer. 

“Hey, Jerry, snap out of it!” he called. 

At first Dambach’s only response was a gloomy stare. Presently he 
said: “Say, Dick, know what I learned today ?” 

“A catastrophic communication, judging from your gloom.” Rana- 
ghan was waxing impatient with his friend’s behaviour. “Maybe you 
learned that the world is coming to an end—or that Rudy Vallee will 
not do any more crooning—or that Delizia Hogan doesn’t love you!” 

Though Delizia was in the next room, some sixth sense must have 
warned her of Gerald Dambach’s arrival for, just now, she raced in, 
ostensibly to ask a question of the bridge players. Seeing him, she 
stopped short, overwhelmed with surprise and blushes. 

“What, Gerald, you here! I did not think you were coming to- 
night.” 

“Don’t talk to Jerry,” Ranaghan warned her. “He is in mourning. 
The cat killed the canary.” 

“Life’s darkest moment,” mocked Gaby Flanders. 

“My bad news is bad news, and no laughing matter,” Dambach an- 
nounced. 

“Then, for Pete’s sake, tell us, and get it off your chest. What’s 
the doleful message? What’s the cinder in the spinach?” 

“Harvey Swalk—has—left—the Church!!!” 

“Harvey Swalk! Oh, I’ve known for a long time that he was grow- 
ing careless. But give him a chance. Harvey will come around all right.” 
Ranaghan was confident. 

“TI don’t mean careless. He’s quit. He has joined the Methodists.” 

Fanny Blessing left off playing and swung round from the piano. 
“Jerry Dambach, you are an easy mark for crepe-hangers. I heard that 
same yarn, and I do not believe a word of it.” 
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“Easy mark, am I? Read that!” And he thrust a handbill under 
her nose. 


Fanny read: “Wheatenwold Methodist Episcopal Church. Services 
every—” 
“No, no, further on. Down at the bottom.” 


She continued: “Trustees: Ronald Owlerton, Norman Kidsgrove, 
—HARVEY SWALK!!!” She dropped the paper and stared at her 
companions in astonishment and sorrow. 


The four bridge players, who had been following the conversation 
with half an ear, now quit their game and came over to join the group. 
The paper was snatched from the floor, passed from hand to hand, 
studied by incredulous eyes. 

Just at that juncture, Father Casey entered, and, with characteristic 
human inconsistency, each one tried to be the first to tell him the bad 
news. 

“It frightens me to think of a former member of this very club be- 
coming an apostate.” Gaby Flanders was deeply concerned. 

“And Harvey used to be such a good Catholic,” Gerald Dambach 
added. 

The priest merely asked: “Is that so?” 

“Why, yes, Father. Harvey Swalk! Why, I don’t think he ever 
missed going to church on Sunday or ever ate meat on Friday.” 

“T could train my Great Dane to come to church and to abstain from 
meat. Would that make him a good Catholic?” Father Casey demanded. 

The young people were mystified at hearing such words from their 
parish priest. 

“But wasn’t this Harvey Swalk married outside the Church?” Ann 
Wigglesworth was a newcomer and knew him only by hearsay. 

“No, no, Father Casey himself married him.” 

“Yes,” the priest confirmed, “I assisted at the marriage of Harvey 
Swalk and Ilya Kidsgrove in the rectory parlor. By the way, this Nor- 
man Kidsgrove, listed in the handbill as one of the trustees of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, is Harvey’s father-in-law, he is also head of a 
law firm in which Harvey is now junior partner.” 

“But this La- La- what’s her name? Did she sign the promises and 
everything ?” 


“Of course she signed the promises, otherwise no priest could have 
assisted at the marriage. Yes, she signed. First, she examined them, 
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then asked for a few days to think it over, then declared she was quite 
ready. In fact, she impresed me as a sincere and fair-minded young 
woman who could have easily been won to a sympathetic study of our 
faith, if her husband had exemplified that faith in his life.” 

“Didn’t Harvey Swalk do that?” 


“Never to my knowledge. Never did I hear him take part in a con- 
versation about religious or supernatural topics. Never did I see him 
show the slightest interest in anything that did not promote his own 
worldly interests. It was always Number One with Harvey. He was 
at Mass on Sundays, yes—with his back to the wall and his eyes roving 
over the congregation. He would no more touch a prayerbook or a 
rosary than he would a rattlesnake. I doubt if he knew what the Cath- 
olic Church teaches or why she teaches it. I am certain he didn’t care.” 

“But, Father,’’ Dambach insisted, “he always went to Mass on Sun- 
day and abstained from meat on Friday.” Gerald just couldn’t get 
away from the notion that these two actions formed the sum and sub- 
stance of Catholicity. 

“That is not enough to make him a Catholic—let alone a good 
Catholic.” 

“He made his Easter duty, too.” 


“A man might go to Mass on Sunday, abstain from meat on Friday, 
and recite his sins to a priest at Easter, and still be nothing but a crook 
and an atheist.” 

“But Harvey was straight and honest. I knew him, and I can vouch 
for it.” 

“A man might be all that,” the priest replied, “but if he is only that, 
he is not a Catholic, not a Christian, he will never see the face of God 
in heaven.” 

“What more must he do?” 

“He must do that for which God made him and put him in this 
world.” 

“You mean?” 

“God made me to know Him and love Him and serve Him in this 
world,” Gaby Flanders took the words out of his mouth. 


“Good for you, Gabriella! That is the only reason why God made 
us. And He instituted His Church to enable us to do that. Therefore 
a practical member of the Church—a good Catholic—is one who knows, 
loves, and serves God. Sanctifying Sunday and abstaining on Friday 
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are two of the things done by one who knows, loves, and serves God. 
But he who sanctifies Sunday and abstains on Friday without knowing, 
loving, and serving God, is no more a good Catholic than a cold, stiff 
corpse is a good man, than a shell without the kernel is a good walnut.” 
“Now I understand how a man of that kind could easily give up the 
faith if a strong motive of personal interest seemed to demand it.” 


“He could not give up what he never had,” said the priest. “But 
he could quit calling himself a Catholic and begin calling himself some- 
thing else. Having only external practices, without the understanding 
and the convictions that should back them up, he has really no religion. 
And so, when personal advancement counsels the abandonment of these 
practices, he sees no valid reason for not abandoning them. If he 
could, for example, please a rich father-in-law or secure a higher office 
in his firm by calling himself a Methodist, well, why not?” 


Elmer Hookway now spoke up. Elmer, never any too loyal to the 
Church himself, had been following the discussion with the keenest at- 
tention. “I am glad to hear you say that, Father Casey. Don’t you 
know, it always did strike me that our good, old-fashioned priests made 
too much of Sunday Mass, Friday abstinence, and such things.” 

The priest suddenly grew stern. “Elmer, do not misunderstand me. 
I, too, insist—I glory in insisting—on these obligations as strongly as 
any priest in the world. They are obligations binding under pain of 
deadly sin. The Mass is Christ sacrificing Himself for our salvation. 
Our only hope of heaven is through this sacrifice. The Friday absti- 
nence is a regular practice of self-denial, penance. Christ said, Unless 
you do penance, you shall all likewise perish. It is practiced on Friday, 
the day on which Christ died on the cross. He said, If any man will 
be My disciple, let him deny himself, and let him take up his cross and 
follow Me. No, you can never be too strong in your love for the Mass, 
never too firm in your fidelity to Friday self-denial in memory of the 
dying Christ. What I condemn is the folly of putting all your religion 
in the mere external act of being in the church on Sunday, of eating no 
meat on Friday, of enumerating your sins (without sorrow or purpose 
of amendment) to a priest at Easter. These are mere mechanical acts. 
Unless they are vivified by the knowledge, love, and service of God, 
they do not rise above the performance of a parrot or a graphophone. 
They must be so vivified, otherwise the so-called Catholic performing 
them is nothing but an empty shell, a lifeless corpse.” 
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“But, Father—just—just what do you mean?” Dambach was 
worried. 

“T mean you must be a Catholic, not merely call yourself one. You 
must spend your life in knowing, loving, and serving God. It is your 
only job. That is, you must never speak a word, think a thought, per- 
form an act which is not in some way referred to your one and only: 
business in life, the knowledge, love, and service of God. If, on the 
contrary, you give all your waking thoughts exclusively to your inter- 
ests and pleasures and cares in this world, and imagine a half hour’s 
physical presence in the church once a week will save you—that is stu- 
pidity, if it is not crass superstititon.” 

“T wonder if that is not what we are doing,” said Gaby Flanders. 


“Tt is highly important that you examine your conscience and find 
out,” said Father Casey. 


UNITY OF CHURCHES 


“Christian unity cannot be accomplished by the hand of man because 
it must be erected upon the strong foundation of divine law, and, there- 
fore, upon the dogmatical truths taught by Jesus Christ.” 

These are the words of the Apostolic Delegate, the Most Rev. Am- 
leto Cicognani, in a recent address before the Converts’ League of the 
Catholic Daughters of America in Washington. They are a simple 
statement of a truth evident to the mind of any child. God is one; truth 
is one; religion is one; so the faith of men must be one in Christ Jesus 
and His Church before unity is at all conceivable. 

How much in contrast to this statement is the plea for unity made by 
the well-known John Jaynes Holmes in a recent article in the FORUM. 
Under the title, ““A Code for the Churches,” which embodies many 
points, his leading appeal is for the abandonment of denominationalism 
and the actual establishment of a united Church. “The things,” he says, 
“which divide the Churches are non-essentials—while the essence of 
religion is the thing that should hold them together.” 

The only meaning this statement can have is that it is non-essential 
and unimportant in religion to believe that Christ is God, or that He 
was only a man; to believe in an eternal hell or to scout the idea; to 
believe that faith alone or good works alone are sufficient for justifica- 
tion. That is what Holmes means; we wonder if he could get any child 
just learning to think to agree with him. 

Divine unchanging law is indeed the only ground for unity. 
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“Noblesse Oblige’’_.. 


SHORT SHORT STORY  wirirwiwiniwimir 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


A heavy-set man entered the shop with the sign: “Dress suits— 
for sale or rent.” He had the clerk take his measurements, and the 
tape was pressed against the soiled blue shirt and the baggy trousers 
that he wore. After a little the suit was brought out to him. A white 
shirt, collar and tie were added by special request. They were all placed 
in a box. The man handed over five dollars. 

“T’ll have them back tomorrow,” he said, as he walked away. 

In his room, a cheap one in a second rate boarding house, with 
streaked walls and blotchily revarnished furniture, he changed from his 
working clothes into the dress suit. He spent ten minutes polishing his 
shoes. From a cardboard box in the wardrobe he took a high silk hat. 
He flicked the dust from it before putting it on. He unearthed a silk 
handkerchief from a drawer and slipped it into his breast pocket, with 
a triangular edge left showing. He picked up the fancy cane that stood 
in the corner of the room, wiped oft the dust, and hung it on his arm. 

Just before leaving the room, he sat down at the little table; opened 
a drawer and took out an envelope. He counted the ten dollar bills it 
contained and then put them all into his inside coat pocket. 

As he reached the street a long shiny limousine drew up at the curb. 
A uniformed chauffeur sat in the driver’s seat. The man leaned into 
the car and spoke to him. 

“Sure your employer won’t need you or the car?” 

“Naw. I’m on my way to the garage with it.” 

“Good. Here’s your five. The address is 780 Fourth St.” He 
entered the tonneau and relaxed on the cushioned seat. ; 

The Smiths were scattered about their barren living room when the 
door-bell rang. The father, tired and gaunt, was reading the paper. 
The mother, with poverty written on her clothes and in her anxious 
eyes, was nodding sleepily over a sewing basket. Ragged children played 
on the floor. 


The door was opened. The Smiths gaped. The man who filled the 
doorway was a vision of respectability, social position, wealth. He 
stepped easily into the room. His cane hung limp from his elbow. His 
manner was gracious and pleasant. 
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“The Smiths?” he asked. 
Smith nodded. 


“There is a little matter I have come to settle,” said the man as he 
sat down in the only vacant chair in the room. “Two years ago you 
invested some money in the Northland Paper Company, did you not?” 

Smith’s eyes lighted. “Yes, sir.” 

“Two hundred dollars, was it not?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“The firm went bankrupt. I was president and chief owner. I— 
er—we are getting around to pay those who lost money in our failure. 
I have had you on my mind for some time.” 

He reached into his pocket and took out the packet of bills. 

“Here is your money—and the interest that would be due. 


Now I must go. My chauffeur is waiting, and I have an engage- 
ment. . .. 


The Smiths still gaped after the man had vanished. The children 
ran to the window to see the car. The father fingered the money. 
“God is good,” said Mrs. Smith. 


“Not all the rich are villains,” said Smith. 


gotten about us. His type usually does. 
to save us. . . .” 


“He might have for- 
He came just in time 


Back in the cheap room with the streaked walls and spotted furni- 
ture in the second rate boarding house a man changed from a dress suit 
into a soiled blue shirt and baggy trousers. He folded the suit carefully 
and placed it back in its box. He put the tall silk hat away in the ward- 
robe. He restored the cane to its corner. 

In the soiled blue shirt and baggy trousers he sat at the little table. 
He took from a drawer a sheet of paper with a list of names. With 
a pencil he marked a check after the name “Smith.” One other name 
had been checked off above it. 

He sat looking at the list. 


“Jones is next,” he said to himself. “One year from today. . . .” 


OPTIMISM 


“Optimists,” says Bishop Gibier of Versailles, “are the only people 
who accomplish anything in this world, said Guizot, and it is true. 
Mere lamentations are fruitless. The tears you shed over ruins will 
never raise them. Weeping willows never bear fruit.” 
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Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
Peter J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 


XXX 


“Why does God make beautiful flowers grow so high in the rocks?” 


asked a little girl who had climbed quite high and found beautiful saxi- 
frage in full bloom. 


“That the world may look beautiful when the good God looks down 
upon it,” answered her little sister. 


And thus by a delicate Providence God has arranged such beautiful 
objects in a sin-scarred world—in particular, the legion of little ones to 
charm the heart of God as He looks down upon the world. 


It is over forty years now that such a one graced the world, and for 
a time, I hesitated to include her in this series. Though the date limits 
set might be against the inclusion, still the character is so much like the 
little ones I have sketched, and the influence is so prominent in the short 
life, that her entrance could not be denied. Thus little Aline joins the 
merry little group of Gathered at Dawn. 


ALINE DE DIVONNE, 1879-1889 


Aline was born April 24, 1879, at the castle of Barbegal, near the 
historic town of Arles, France. The day she was baptized marked the 
return to the church of her grandfather, while her grandmother, who 
had so wished to educate Aline, died when Aline was but five years old. 
This good old person had even at that early date become the ideal of the 
child, and she often said later: “I want to become a saint like grand- 
mother !” 

The child showed an astonishing precociousness and at two years 
old was no more a mere babe. Even at that early age she had ideas 
about doing penance for her little faults and sins. She would deprive 
herself of dessert at table when she had been naughty. One day at 
table when the candy was being passed around, the little tot slid down 
from her chair and left the table. 

“Why did you leave the table?” she was later asked. 

“Because little Aline had been naughty today,” was the ready an- 
swer, “and little Aline must punish herself for it.” 

Another time, Mrs. De Divonne had forbidden the child to take des- 
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sert because of some act of disobedience, but when the time came, she 
offered her some little of it. 

“But mamma,” said the little one, “I would indeed like it very much, 
but you said that I shouldn’t take any dessert.” And mother let her 
have the merit of the sacrifice. 

When picking roses in the garden one day, a thorn went Geep into 
her finger. 

“Poor dear,” said her mother, sympathetically examining the finger, 
“that must pain you very much!” 

“OQ, not so much,” was the quick reply, although tears glistened in 
the little black eyes, “for you know it is for Jesus!” This became the 
real passion of her short life—For Jesus! 

The stories of the Bible made a great impression on her, as did the 
lives of the saints and the accounts of the martyrs. After hearing the 
the account of St. Catherine and how she confounded her judges, little 
Aline quite ingeniously made up a long discourse of her own, in which 
she flayed some imaginary tyrant and gave full flow to her protestations 
that she would undergo any amount of suffering for Christ. 


TOWARD THE EUCHARIST 


At four she already manifested a desire for the Holy Eucharist. 
Of course in those days such a thing was looked upon with astonish- 
ment, and as out of the question. But the little one began to prepare 
and would be seen kneeling on the chapel steps putting her little apron 
under her chin in imitation of her elders when they received, and in 
this fashion she would beg the priest to give her “the good Jesus!” 

But we should not imagine that Aline was flawless. There was a 
strain of vanity in the child, which was aided or perhaps called into 
being by the imprudence of elders, speaking of the child’s great pre- 
cocity in her presence. This vanity brought on a species of pride or 
the urge to dominate others, so that her brothers and sisters would say 
with a kind of awe “Aline says it” or “Aline wishes it.” When only 
four years of age, she could administer a rather severe rebuke to her 
younger sisters and brothers. 


By nature she was rather thoughtful, and if she nevertheless made 
some mistake she would feel dreadfully humiliated over it and only with 
difficulty admit that she was wrong. Yet this very forcefulness of char- 
acter was in her favor. She could will firmly and could love strongly. 
She would show her dislikes, and if some persons would not please her, 
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she would be mute in their presence and even give some indication of 
her dislike. She had a great love for parents and had a constant dread 
of losing her mother. However, she loved her father more and even 
professed this to her mother: 

“You know I love you, Mamma,” she one day said with great can- 
dor, “but papa. . . .! You're not jealous, are you, Mamma? 
He is so good!” 

“HOW BEAUTIFUL TO BE A SAINT” 


In September of 1885, the family moved into the city of Arles. 
Aline was then six and a half years old, and her parents began to dis« 
cuss the question of instruction. She had a remarkable talent for lan- 
guages and at that age learned English very easily and could speak 
German with fluency. But the good Cure became uneasy because of this 
precocity: “I fear for the excessive precociousness of your little 
daughter,” he said to the parents—and his fears were well founded. 
The doctors ordered suspension of studies and moderation of the child’s 
reading. Aline was a great reader and you could always find her with 
some book, eyes sparkling and cheeks flushed with excitement. Nat- 
urally the doctor’s orders meant a great sacrifice for the child; and, al- 
though it meant a loss in one respect, it counted for great gain in art- 
other. She began to give herself much more to prayer—and strangely 
enough in one so young—also to meditation. This might seem odd and 
perhaps a little exaggerated, but the facts are there to prove that this 
child knew how to meditate. What is more, she kept a journal and you 
can follow her spiritual development and read the astonishing pages 
of prayer and spiritual endeavor. She developed a great liking for 
listening to sermons, and because of a certain sermon that she heard on 
All Saints she made the remark: 

“O how beautiful it is to be a saint! I must absolutely become one. 
I am going to make such efforts that you will see a change in me. 

I will correct my faults!” 


“DEATH—THE GATE TO JESUS” 


Her diary eloquently voices the sincerity of this promise. She set 
to work with her customary tenacity, but progress was slow. But soon 
two things became quite clear: she recognized her faults, and she gave 
in more easily. Her “villainous” pride caused her most trouble, but 
she imposed “little mortifications” upon herself, especially in making 
herself more agreeable to those around her. 
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Prayer became for her more and more the breath of her very soul. 
She used the little moments throughout the day to slip in some little 
prayer. One day, her mother lost sight of her for some time, and at 
last found her behind a screen. 

“What are you doing there, Aline?” she asked her. 

“Shhh—Mamma,” came the hoarse whisper, “Don’t say anything. 
We are playing hide and seek; the others are looking for me a long 
time, and so I profited by it to say my rosary.” 

She loved to add “trimmings” to the common evening prayers, and 
people would recommend themselves to her prayers, for she insisted on 
saying a separate prayer for each, although she was told an Our Father 
for all would do. 

The service of Benediction was heaven for her and she envied her 
brother, Bernard, his privilege of lighting the candles and serving at 
the altar. But by dint of insistence she got the privilege from the good 
Cure to help in the sacristy, and decorate the altars. All this time her 
desires for Communion were mounting, and when others went to the 
Holy Tabie, her little head would sink down upon the bench before her 
and tears would glisten between her fingers. 

In March of 1887, her grandfather died, and the event is recalled 
here to bring out the fact that death had no terrifying influence over 
her. She showered her marks of affection upon the rigid body of her 
dead grandfather just as if it were the living person. She treated death 
with a familiarity similar to that which Guy de Fontgalland showed 
when he said: 

“Tt is wrong to have a fear of death! Death—it is the gate through 
which one goes to Jesus!” 


Guy’s strong presentiment of approaching death gave him this famil- 
iar attitude towards death. Was this the case with Aline? Perhaps it 
was. She never made a statement to this effect. 


THE GREAT DAY 


On the first day of December, 1887, Aline carried a high fever and 
the whole household was in unrest. The doctors feared meningitig, 
and the mother in dread at such a possibility bethought herself of ap- 
plying the blue scapular of the Blessed Virgin to the child. In one 
hour the child felt very much better and all danger of the disease seemed 
to have disappeared. Three weeks later another crisis set in and the 
child had a period of great weakness. During this time, Aline devel- 
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oped great tenderness of conscience, and would tell her mother all her 
little faults. 


Although Aline’s condition of health caused the parents great con- 
cern, it seems to have been the way in which the Lord made the child’s 
approach to the Holy Table a possibility and a fact. In 1888 Msgr. 
Mermillod visited the family and urged the parents to ask Confirma- 
tion for the child. This was granted and set for May 19, the eve of 
Pentecost. At the same time, they asked about Holy Communion on the 
same day, and with the approval of the confessor a date was discussed. 
The child was greatly disturbed. She longed for the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but how could she prepare herself in such a short time. Finally 
they had to yield to the scruples of the child and postpone the Com- 
munion to the summer. She received the Sacrament of Confirmation 
from the hands of Msgr. Frejus on the date set, and after that began 
serious preparation for her Communion. At last the day came—August 
8. The day before, she made a general confession. Her father gave 
her a letter which he asked her to carry over her heart on that day. The 
letter is so revealing of this fine father that we give it here in full: 
“Little Dear! 


“Tomorrow for the first time, you will receive Jesus in your heart! 
What a grace for you—what a favor for your mother and me! Jesus 
comes to visit you: despite your young age, he comes to fulfill the de- 
sires you have formed so long ago, and to take possession of your entire 
being. Tomorrow, when the divine Master rests upon vour heart, 
abandon yourself to Him with love and confidence, as to the best and 
most powerful of friends. Tell Him your pains and your needs: He 
comes to help you to overcome the difficulties of life, so that being a 
good little one you may learn to understand. Ask Him, in behalf of 
yourself, your parents, your brothers and sisters and all those whom you 
particularly love, the greatest grace one is able to desire in the bad times 
in which we live—the grace to preserve the faith, to live and die a good 
Christian. 


“You will find enclosed a sealed little piece of paper which you 
should carry over your heart tomorrow morning. When Jesus shall 
have entered into your heart and you shall have prayed for your father, 
press this little note upon your breast and ask of the Sacred Heart to 
give me the grace which I wish to obtain, in perfect resignation, how- 
ever, to the holy will of God. Take care of this little note witthout 
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opening it; at Lourdes when you receive Jesus for the second time, 
make the same prayer in my name, and invoke for this purpose the help 
of the Blessed Virgin to obtain the petition for me. Dear Child, how 
happy I shall be in the joy that will be yours tomorrow. May Jesus 
find within your heart a resting place that will be pleasing to Him! 
May He fill you with His grace. 

This is the wish of . . . . Your Father.” 

The evening before her Communion she was seized with a violent 
cough, and all thought that the event of the morrow would have to be 
postponed. But happily all passed away nicely ; Jesus has merely wished 
to send a last trial before His coming. 


Finally the little seraph knelt at the rail in the chapel of the Semi- 
nary and had her heart’s desire. After the ceremony, she begged to 
be allowed to remain alone with Jesus for a little while longer, and when 
she finally came from the chapel her face was suffused with happiness 
as she cried out to her parents: “O how happy Iam! How good Jesus 
is! I won’t displease Him any more, never, never!” 

THE LUMINOUS TRAIL 


When her fever had ceased and the child felt better, her parents 
took her to Lourdes, and there in the crypt on August 15, Aline re- 
ceived her second Communion. Despite all the doctor’s warning that 
to enter the baths would be fatal, the child entered the water and sub- 
merged herself entirely “so that no part of her body might not be bathed 
by the water of the Immaculate Virgin.” After this, her malady dis- 
appeared for six months. 

During this time, Aline made rapid progress in self-conquest. As 
the days slipped by she realized with more fulness that pride was some- 
thing that offended Jesus, and she made heroic efforts to overcome it 
and to humiliate herself. Her “little meditations” which she noted down 
reveal an astonishing grasp of spiritual things. One of the striking 
things in this spiritual diary is her grasp of the truth of redemption and 
of the necessity of making reparation for the sins of others. As her 
biographer, Rev. Victor Marmoiton, S.J., quotes: “This child left 
after her souvenirs of unbelievable richness. . . . At ten years of 
age, this little girl knew more and experienced higher things than the 
learned and the perfect. In reading that which she has said or written, 
a person will ask more than once whether this is not the sport of ani 
illusion.” We can do no more than give a few short excerpts from her 
notes. 
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November 9, 1888: “OQ Jesus make me very meek, for I need that 
very much—I who am so impatient when things do not go as I would 
like. Unite me very closely to You, and when I am alone come to speak 
with me and encourage me.” 

November 10: “O good Jesus, teach me to suffer! . . . You see, 
my Jesus, that I am but dust and ashes, but if You will, You can make 
me white and pure in Your eyes.” 

November 12: “I will avoid speaking of myself. O good Jesus, 
You know that I am proud and when I do something better than Ber- 
nard (her brother) I flatter myself and make fun of him. . . .” 

November 13: “I will make an act of renouncement. I renounce 
my own imaginations and my own ideas to do the will and the pleasure 
of my neighbor. . . . How happy would I be, when I think of Jesus, 
Mary and Joseph in their house at Nazareth.” 

November 14: “It is wicked, it seems to me, to find pleasure in the 
faults of our neighbor, even when he has not been good. But who is 
really without his faults? As for me, I wish ever to try to see the good 
side of persons and things.” 

November 30: “TI will try to treat each person as the Holy Virgin 
would have done. I will be respectful towards those who will have 
authority over me, condescending to my equals, gracious with my in- 
feriors.” 

January 3, 1889: “TI wish to accustom myself to consider myself very 
close to the Blessed Virgin, and when I have any pain, anxiety or good 
desire, I will turn towards her and with simplicity tell her what is on my 
mind.” 

January 25: “T will make every endeavor to walk always in the 


_ presence of God.” 


March 6: “How happy would I be were I no more to offend Jesus, 
He who is so good to me; how can I show Him that I love Him?” 


And thus the luminous trail goes on. She speaks of her desires to 


- repair for the sins of others; she asks for the grace always to interpret 


the intentions of others as good; she begs to fight against her feelings 
of discouragement. Everywhere a soul far advanced toward God— 
a delightful picture of intimacy and simplicity. 


GOING TO GOD 


In the spring of 1889 her health became steadily worse. In April 
the cough was heard once more and the doctors declared for an abscess 
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in the lung. Three days later Viaticum was administered, and the long 
nights of suffering and sleeplessness began. But her rosary was always 
in her fingers, and the beautiful prayer of “Soul of Christ, sanctify me,” 
ever on her lips. Another pilgrimage to Lourdes was undertaken in 
August, but she returned no better but very much strengthened in 
spirit. 

On the 11th of the month they were back in Arles once more. She 
feared that the goodness of her parents would spoil her, and in return 
offered her sufferings for her mother and father. The intensity of her 
spiritual life came slowly to a glow as she approached the day of her 
flight to heaven. 

“Mamma,” she said one day, “do you think that if I were to die 
now, I would go straight to heaven?” 

“Yes, dear, certainly,” was the answer. 

“Without passing through Purgatory? . . . Really you believe 
that ?” 

“Yes, darling, of that I am very sure.” 

“QO!” came the vibrant voice. “If I were in heaven, how I would 
pray for you and papa!” 

Her days became continual prayer. But her sufferings mounted and 
in a moment of anguish the cry was wrung from her lips: 

“OQ mamma, how I suffer! Pray, pray. Nothing but Jesus and 
a O, but it is hard!” 

Extreme Unction was finally administered—her impressions of 
which were completely put down at her dictation in her little journal. 

On the 24th her confessor came to exhort her to patience, and the 
evening of the next day witnessed her saying the chaplet with her 
mother. The following night was bad, and the first thought of the 
morning was to ask for Communion. But Holy Communion did not 
come, . . . it was her final sacrifice, for some moments later the 
wasted little figure sank back softly among the pillows and slept softly 
into the arms of God. It was the morning of August 26, 1889. 


LEGACIES 


And so from out the latter years of the last century a sweet little 
face peers. There is something very fascinating about her even though 
her intelligence was far beyond her meagre ten years. She offers an 
example of what complete surrender to God can effect. Her intelli- 
gence may be beyond many of our little ones—her self-surrender is her 
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legacy to all. From a life such as this, we of maturer years may well 
learn, while those of like age might easily gather inspiration and ideal- 
ism. Aline in years belongs to a past century—but in character belongs 
to the Eucharistic era so happily inaugurated by Pius X. 


PRIDE 

In a very old volume, found on one of the forgotten shelves of a 
library, bearing the title, “Oddities of Humanity,” we found the fol- 
lowing definitions of pride and its sisters: 

The proud man is he who continually seeks to establish himself in 
the good opinion of others, and who at any price wishes to be and to 
appear something. 

The important man wants every one to be taken up with his person ; 
he aims incessantly at effect, by a show of sentiment, phrases and man- 
ners ridiculously studied. 

The coxcomb is another vain personage, who seeks to be admired by 
his liberal, spirited and easy manner, and still more by the extreme fin- 
ish of his dress. 

The boaster is a being most superlatively ridiculous; he is eter- 
nally vaunting and exaggerating his bravery and success. 

The presumptious man is one who has an habitual disposition to be- 
lieve in the possession of virtues and talents he has not, caused by too 
great an esteem of himself. Presumption feeds on the chimeras of 
hope; it doubts of nought, even of events. 

The haughty man panders to a feeling which prevents him from be- 
coming familiar with those whom he believes to be beneath him either 
by birth, fortune or talents. 

The disdainful man, like the haughty, does not familiarize himself 
with others, but in him this depends as much on the too great esteem he 
has for his own merit as on the little consideration he grants to others. 

The arrogant man has a haughty, domineering air, which renders 
him insupportable to every one. 

These three last characters act as follows: 

The haughty man does not deign to look at you. 

The disdainful man looks upon every one with scorn. 

The arrogant man gives you a look of imperious contempt. . . . 

In the eyes of the philosopher these definitions may appear unscien- 
tific ; yet the ordinary mortal will find much in them to examine himself 
upon. 








Open Letter 


TO A RECENT CONVERT 
Dear Friend: 


I write to you with a sense of inferiority strong upon me. You 
have something that I or any other “born Catholic” (as we are called) 
will never have. It is the experienced realization of the contrast that 
lies between the misty land of doubt and uncertainty and change—and 
the region of light and assurance and stability in which God meant every 
human soul to find peace. And while we who have always been Cath- 
olics can only be grateful to God that from the beginning we have been 
led in His paths, still I am sure there is nothing wrong in the sense of 
envy that comes upon us—envy for the sharper vision and deeper appre- 
ciation that are yours. 

You have asked for a word or two of advice that might help you to 
be faithful to this great grace God has bestowed upon you. It is your 
humility that prompts the request ; I know from your letter that, having 
found the way in which God would have you walk, having the knowl- 
edge of God’s daily guidance and the comfort of His nearness, you will 
need little to urge you faithfully on. There is, however, one of the 
other suggestion that can be made—based on the experiences of others 
who have preceded you—that may help in a time of need. 

One difficulty, or at least, shock, that is sooner or later felt by many 
converts, springs from the conduct of weaker members of their new- 
found faith. They see men and women, born and reared as Catholics, 
who are lax and indifferent; men and women to whom deliberate infi- 
delity and sin seems a trifling matter, as when they easily miss Mass 
on Sunday; men_and women who criticize, not only one another, but 
priests and bishops and the Church herself; men and women called 
Catholics, who are so wrapped up in material pursuits and social whirl, 
that their faith seems as unimportant and negligible as an outworn 
style. To one who is keenly conscious of the blessings of the faith, as 
a convert always is, to one for whom the faith becomes life itselfi—it 
hurts to see the best things that man can possess trampled on, despised, 
neglected ; and God mocked by those to whom He has come nearest and 
to whom He has given the most. 

It is good, first of all, to know and remember that for every disloyal 
and indifferent Catholic, there are hundreds to whom their faith is the 
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greatest, and for many, the only treasure of their lives. Circumstances 
may at times bring you into contact with an unusual number of unworthy 
and evil-living “Catholics.” Even in high places you may see them or 
hear of them or meet them, the scandal of whose conduct resounds about 
the world. Be ready; judge not all by the few; think of the thousands 
and millions who live loyal to their faith through every adverse circum- 
stance and temptation ; and by your own prayer and example try to add 


to the latter number and to bring back to the Saviour the derelicts of 
the former. 


More than that, do not even judge the few. Objectively, their lives 
of indifference and disloyalty seem inexcusable. They had the knowl- 
edge of God, the grace of His Sacraments, the promise of all His un- 
heard of and inconceivable joys. Apparently, they shut their minds 
against the knowledge God gave them, thrust His grace from their 
souls, deliberately made His promises void and deserved the carrying 
out of His threats. . . . But do not judge them. Perhaps they never 
really did know. Perhaps they are just waiting, in unhappiness and 
misery, to return to the haven of peace. Do not judge them! Christ 
did not, even though He harbored a traitor in the intimate circle of His 
followers; He still called him “friend” in the garden where the traitor 
betrayed Him. The time for judging will come too soon—and then 
God will be the judge of each one of us in turn; meanwhile the very 
goodness of your life will save many of those who have fallen by the 
way. 

One more simple suggestion is this: Continue to learn more and 
more about your faith even though your instructions are finished. Every 
item of knowledge gained will make you a firmer Catholic. Capitalize 
on your present fervor and joy in believing. Later on, God may with- 
draw some of the sensible consolations of the faith that He is granting 
you now; then your solid grounding in the knowledge of the truth will 
keep you as staunch and true as the sheer force of strong emotion helps 
you to be now. It is good to realize that our emotions do not always 
lead in the direction God wants us to go. That’s how temptation arises, 
at some time or other in life; it comes from the contrariness of emotions 
and passions. But an understanding mind and willing heart and the 
grace of God can always win the day—and usually it isn’t long before 
the emotions follow after and assist the mind and the will. 


Very probably you have yourself already prepared for these minor 
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things pertaining to your life as a Catholic. As to the essential things, 
I say only this: center your whole life and activity, interior and exterior, 
around the love of God and trust in Him. You have found Him now; 
you have learned to serve Him; let the rest of your life be proof and 
expression of love. 

My “sermon” is ended. Let it not overshadow the fact that I con- 
gratulate you from my heart, and I thank God with you for the joy He 
has given you. And in my envy of your brightness of vision, I want a 
share in your prayers, and to be remembered only as your friend. 

Sincerely, 
D. F. Miter, C.Ss.R. 


CATHOLIC IDEALS 


The following is the Creed of German Youth as sworn to by all at 
Fulda soon after the war: 


“We Catholic boys and young men wish to be Catholic through and 
through; hence, our daily work is Catholic Action. 

“We wish to be Catholic, soldiers of the Saviour of the World; 
hence, the Kingdom of Christ precedes every earthly reign. 

“We wish to be Catholic, Christ’s youthful congregation; hence, no 
class nor condition shall divide our ranks. 


“We wish to be youthful, saintly and pure; hence, we greet Mary as 
our Mother and Queen. 


“We wish to be youthful, humble and true; hence, we obey our 
competent leaders. 


“We wish to be youthful, joyful and happy ; hence, we march onward 
in loyalty to the brotherhood. 


“We wish to be men, protectors of the Christian home; hence, we 
respect the honor of women and the dignity of the family. 

“We wish to be men, earnest and strong; hence, we work diligently 
in our holy vocation. 

“We wish to be men, citizens and free; hence, we are willing to sac- 
rifice for home, people and nation. 

“To attain this, we Catholic boys and young men shall fight side by 


side and our slogan shall be: ‘For the Kingdom of Christ and a new 
Fatherland!’ ” 
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opportunity 1s present. Parish priests should take care that the faithful 
receive this sacrament at the proper time. 

The canon first states that confirmation is not necessary as a means 
for salvation. Baptism remits all sin and infuses sanctifying grace into 
Siesta the soul. That is all that is necessary for entering heaven. 
not necessary till baptized children who die without confirmation will 
for Salvation ot have that perfection of eternal happiness that they 
would have had, had they also received this sacrament. Confirmation 
bestows a perfection and plenitude of spiritual life which cannot be 
obtained in any other way. 

The canon enjoins that all should receive this sacrament. Why? 
Christ instituted it. He gave it the wonderful effect of producing the 
fullness of spiritual life in the soul. Without con- 
firmation the Christian remains a spiritual dwarf. 
To neglect this sacrament consequently implies a 
twofold slight of God; first, because Christ instituted it for a good and 
sufficient purpose, and second, because the marvelous augment of sanc- 
tifying and sacramental grace implies a higher and different participa- 
tion in the divine Nature. Furthermore, the Christian who neglects to 
receive confirmation when he can, harms himself spiritually. The sac- 
rament strengthens the faith, gives the Christian the power to live ac- 
cording to the teachings of Christ amid difficulty and temptation. It 
gives him the courage to profess his faith when that is necessary. The 
world and its dangers remain unchanged. The Christian who decided 
to face those dangers without an equipment which Christ wished to give 
him, could not be excused from a rashness that is sinful. 


It is sinful to 
neglect confirmation 


Hence it is not strange that the law urges pastors to see to it that 
the faithful under their charge receive confirmation. Parents and chil- 
dren should therefore consider it a matter of conscience to heed the 
instructions of the parish priest, and to cooperate with him in preparing 
seriously for the reception of this great and important sacrament. 


Canon 788: In the Latin Church the administration of the sacra- 
ment of confirmation is fittingly deferred till about the seventh year. 
Still it can be conferred earlier, if the child is in danger of death, on 
when the minister for a grave and serious reason thinks it is expedient 
to do so. 

The canon mentions especially the discipline of the Latin Church. 
The reason for this is made known in the very first canon of the Code. 
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Here it is stated that the Code of Canon Law applies 
sg gama only to the Latin Church. The various oriental 

churches in union with the Holy See have their own 
rites and discipline. These are often very old. The Church therefore 
wishes that the orientals keep their old practices. In matters of faith 
and morals, there is perfect agreement between the East and the West. 
But in matters of discipline there are marked differences in many mat- 
ters. This shows that the Catholic Church is very tolerant where toler- 
ance is in place. 


In the East there is a general practice of administering confirmation 
to infants immediately after baptism. In the West it has been customary 
from the first centuries to defer confirmation until the child has the use 
of reason. Why? Because it then becomes evident to all that baptism 
and confirmation are two distinct sacraments having distinct and differ- 
ent purposes. Baptism is a supernatural birth. Confirmation confers 
spiritual manhood. The western practice manifests these latent though 
basic truths. 


If confirmation makes the Christian a spiritual adult, why then ad- 
minister the sacrament to young children? Although there is an analogy 
between the corporal and the spiritual life, still each life has its own 
laws. An old man may receive baptism and then be an infant spirit- 
ually. Soa child may receive confirmation and thus receive the spiritual 
strength that is associated with complete development. Children, too, 
must have strength to overcome temptation. Their foes are strong. 
Therefore they, perhaps even more than adults, need the special vigor 
that is imparted by the sacrament of faith. It is therefore desirable 
that children receive confirmation before the passions and temptations 
of adolescence have come. 


The canon adds two cases when it will be permitted to administer 
confirmation to a child less than seven, even in the Latin Church. The 
first is when the infant is in danger of death. But why 
Early —__ confirm a child before death, when it will have no oppor- 
confirmation ; ‘ : : “ 
tunity of using the graces of confirmation? A child dying 
after confirmation will enter heaven a spiritual adult. It will receive a 
higher degree of glory and happiness. After all, the things that are 
eternal are the things that count. 


The second case when a very young child may be confirmed is when 
the minister judges that there is a grave and serious reason for doing 
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so. Such a reason might be the long absence of the bishop from that 
part of his territory. This might easily happen in missionary countries. 
If infant mortality is high in the district, the Ordinary might wisely 
decide to confirm young children who as yet have not been stricken by 
an epidemic. 


Canon 789: If there are many to be confirmed, all should be pres- 
ent for the first imposition of hands, and none should leave before the 
. rite is completed. At the beginning of the ceremony of 
All ceremonies ; ; ; : 
should be confirmation the bishop imposes or extends his hands 
observed over all to be confirmed. While doing so he invokes the 
Holy Ghost to descend upon the “confirmandi.” This imposition of 
hands is not a part of the sacrament. It is a mére ceremony. But an 
old one and a beautiful one. Spiritual profit will accrue to those for 
whom the rite is performed. 

The same may be said of the last part of the ceremony, which fol- 
follows the anointing with chrism. Incidentally the canon shows that 
the imposition of the bishop’s hand while anointing the forehead is 
essential for the validity of the sacrament. But the ceremonies that the 
Church has added for a more profitable reception of this divine gift are 
“not to be despised. 


FROM THE MOUTH OF AN ENEMY 


Mr. Middleton Murry, though not a Christian, is yet scholar enough 
to ridicule the modern attempts to “de-dogmatize” Christianity. This 
is what he says: 

“There is not, and never will be any reconciliation between Chris- 
tianity and the experimental method. Christianity is the great Church 
and nothing else is Christianity. . . . To call anything else Christianity 
is to plunge into confusion and choas; and it is an insult to Christianity. 

“Christianity is a great thing, not a little one; one thing not many 
things; a rich thing not a poor thing; a majestic thing not a thing of 
shreds and patches. Christianity is Christianity at its noblest, truest 
and most comprehensive, and that is the Catholic Church. If you desire 
to be a Christian, join it. It will make no demands upon you that are 
more fearful than the demands made upon you by any peddling form 
of Christianity. It asks no greater sacrifice than Little Bethel or the 
Church of England; and it does not insult your intelligence by inviting 
you to become a member of a contradiction in terms.” 
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Statutes of Italian Catholic Action 


AS APPROVED BY THE HOLY SEE DECEMBER 30, 1931 


SCOPE AND STRUCTURE 
Article 1. 

Catholic Action, which, according to the well-known definition repeatedly in- 
sisted on by the Holy Father, is the collaboration of the laity with the Apostolic 
Hierarchy, unites into their proper organizations all the members of the laity who 
seek to employ themselves in the diffusion and actuation of Catholic principles in 
individual, family, and social life. It is consecrated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
and is under the special protection of Our Lady of the Assumption and St. Francis 
Assisi. 

The organizations of Catholic Action exercise their activity unconnected with 
any political party and under the immediate supervision of the Hierarchy of the 
Church. 

Article 2. 
Catholics participate in Catholic Action by inscribing themselves in any one of 
the following organizations: 
I. Union of Men 
II. Youth 
III. University Men 
IV. Union of Women 
V. Young Women 
VI. University Women 

The three organizations of women, for the coordination of their activities and 
for the study of the problems which have special interest for women, unite to form 
the Union of Italian Catholic Women, which is regulated by its own proper 
statutes. 

Article 3. 

Each of the aforesaid six organizations of Italian Catholic Action contains: 

— The Local Associations, which ordinarily are on a parochial basis, and have 
a directive council made up of the Ecclesiastical Assistant and the President, who 
are named by the Bishop, and of a certain number of elected councilmen. The 
University Associations, in view of their special character, have a diocesan basis. 

— The Diocesan Councils, made up of the Ecclesiastical Assistant and the 
President, who are both named by the Bishop, and of some councilmen elected by 
the Presidents of the respective Associations of the diocese. 

— The Central Presidency, made up of the Ecclesiastical Assistant and the 
President named by the Holy Father. Every two years the Presidency names the 
councilmen for the various offices. 

The activities of the six organizations within the confines of the parish and 
the diocese are coordinated by the Parish Councils (Consigli) and the Diocesan 
Conferences (Giunte). 

The Central Office provides for the coordination of the activities of the Presi- 
dencies of the six organizations and their general direction. 

(Note the difference between Local Associations, Diocesan Councils, and Cen- 

tral Presidenctes on the one hand, and Parish Councils, Diocesan Con- 
ferences, and the Central Office on the other; the former are the authori- 
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ties in the six organizations, which make up “Official” Catholic Action; 
the latter are the ruling and guiding bodies of general Catholic Action.) 
Article 4. 
The national flag, is the banner of the Associations of Catholic Action. 
The only emblem for all the Associations is made of a cross with the inscrip- 
tion: “Italian Catholic Action,” and an indication of the respective organization. 


OF THE PARISH COUNCILS 
Article 5. 

In every parish Catholic Action is represented by the Parish Council, com- 
posed of a President nominated by the Bishop, of the Presidents of the Associa- 
tions of Catholic Action, and of the Directors of the Catholic institutions and 
undertakings in the parish which have an apostolic purpose. 
the supreme direction of the pastor. 

In parishes where there are no associations of Catholic Action, the Parish 
Council is made up of a group of parishioners chosen by the pastor, and becomes 
the organ for the promotion of parochial Catholic Action in accord with the 
Diocesan Conference and the Diocesan Councils. 

Article 6. 

The Parish Council coordinates the activities of the various associations and 
Catholic undertakings in the parish; promotes and directs within the confines of 
the parish the manifestations of a general character; is entrusted with the execu- 
tion of the designs and plans of the higher authorities of Catholic Action. 

Article 7. 
The Council nominates a Secretary from among its members, and can delegate 


particular activities to special secretaries, according to the rules to be given by 
the Diocesan Conferences. 


It functions under 


Article 8. 

The members of the Council hold office as long as they hold their correspond- 
ing office in the various associations; the President and the Secretary are named 
every two years. 

OF THE DIOCESAN CONFERENCES 
Article 9. 

The Diocesan Conference assumes the name “Diocesan Conference of . . .,” 
taking the title of the Diocese. 

It represents and directs, with direct dependence on the Bishop, and in harmony 
with the general instructions given by the Central Office, all Catholic Action in 
the diocese, and in particular exercises the following functions: 

Solicits the erection of Diocesan Councils for the various organizations of 
Catholic Action, and undertakes the establishment of such works as are considered 
helpful towards the aims of Catholic Action itself ; 

Coordinates the activities of a general character and prevents the overlapping 
of programs, disposing them in their proper order with reference to the problems 
which are beyond the special competency of the individual .associations ; 

Promotes the erection of Parish Councils and assists them to function properly. 

Article 10. 

The Diocesan Conference is composed of the Assistant and the President named 

by the Bishop, of the diocesan presidents of the organizations, and of two Presi- 


dents of Parish Councils chosen from among the Presidents of the Parish Councils 
of the diocese. 
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The Diocesan Conference chooses the Presidential Staff (Ufficio di Presidenza) 
which contains—besides the President and the Assistant—the Vice-President, the 
Treasurer, and the Secretary; the Secretary may also be chosen from outside the 
Conference itself. The Presidential Staff provides for everything regarding the 
ordinary development of Catholic Action: it convokes the Diocesan Conference; 
puts its decisions into effect, follows the labors of the Secretariates—about which 
see the following article. 

The diocesan Ecclesiastical Assistants of the organizations may take part in 
the meetings of the Conference. 

All the members hold office for two years. 

Article 11. 

For special activities the Diocesan Conference constitutes from among its 
members the necessary Secretariates, to which the Central Office of Catholic 
Action, through the Presidential Staff, will give the proper instructions for the 
work to be effected. The Directors of the Secretariates take part in the conven- 
tions of the Conference with a consultive vote. 

Article 12. 

The Ecclesiastical Assistant of the Diocesan Conference will have the task of 
convoking periodically the Diocesan Ecclesiastical Assistants of the various organi- 
zations for the study and solution of the problems which present themselves gen- 
erally in the exercise of their functions, as also for the necessary coordination of 
their activities. 

Article 13. 

At the end of every social year, the Diocesan Conference will convoke in an 
ordinary meeting the members of the Diocesan Councils of the organizations, the 
Presidents of the Parish Councils and of all the Catholic Action associations of 
the diocese, to examine the work done during the year, and to discuss the program 
for the ensuing year. 

The Diocesan Conference can also order extraordinary meetings of the afore- 
said members. 

It also convokes every year the convention of all the members of the Diocesan 
Catholic Action. 

Article 14. 

The external manifestations of a general character, and those which concern 
more than one parish or the entire diocese, must be ordered exclusively by the 
Diocesan Conference, and, within their proper confines, by the Regional Councils 
(Consigli di zona)—about which see the following article. 

Article 15. 

The Diocesan Conferences, whenever they deem it advisable, can erect special 
regional centers (centri di zona) or interparochial centers, with the charge of co- 
ordinating, always with dependence on the Diocesan Conference, the general activ- 
ity of the associations of the respective regions. The Regional Centers are directed 
by a Council made up of the delegates of the Diocesan Councils of the organiza- 
tions, and of a suitable number of other members designated by the Diocesan 
Conference. 

OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 
Article 16. 

The Central Office is constituted by the General Presidency, composed of the 
Ecclesiastical Assistant and the General President, both to be named by the 
Sovereign Pontiff. 
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The Presidency, as often as it will deem necessary, will convoke the Consultive 
Board (la Consulta) composed of the six Ecclesiastical Assistants and of the six 
Central Presidents (about which see Article 3), of the Assistant and the Presi- 
dent General of the Union of Italian Catholic Women, and of some Presidents 
of Diocesan Conferences named by the Holy Father. 

Article 17. 

The Central Office, under the direct authority of Higher Ecclesiastical Supe- 
riors, promotes Catholic Action; follows and coordinates the activities of the vari- 
ous organizations, provides for whatever goes beyond the competency of the 
national organizations and the Diocesan Conferences; regulates the relations to 
Catholic Action of the institutions and undertakings which, having an apostolic 
purpose, are united with Catholic Action. 


Article 18. 


For special activities the Central Office can constitute the proper Committees 
and Secretariates. 


VARIOUS DISPOSITIONS 
Article 19. 


In the exercise of the activities directed to the attainment of their particular 
objects, the various organizations of Catholic Action proceed according to their 
particular regulations and under the guidance of the respective directive centers— 
parochial, diocesan, and national. 

They must, however, submit beforehand to the examination of the correspond- 
ing directive organ of Catholic Action (Parish Councils, Diocesan Conferences, 
Central Office) all those enterprises and manifestations which, while having refer- 
ence to a particular organization, still are also related to general Catholic Action. 
At the beginning of every year they will also communicate the program of the 
labors which they propose to accomplish. 

Article 20. 


The members of Catholic Action can be grouped in “Professional Sections” 
which will not have economic, but religious, moral, and cultural ends, in harmony 
with the program of Catholic Action. 

Article 21. 

Every year the Central Office sends out the diploma of Italian Catholic Action. 

The design and price, including the tax due to the Superior Councils and the 
Central Office, will be decided every year by the Office itself. The distribution 
will be made by the Superior Councils through the respective Diocesan Councils, 
which will also have to add the tax fixed in favor of the Diocesan Conferences. 

Article 22. 


The present statutes and those of the Union of Italian Catholic Women con- 
tain the fundamental norms for all the six organizations of Catholic Action. The 
Superior Councils are authorized to apply and specify the norms themselves by 
particular Regulations which will have to be approved by Higher Ecclesiastical 
Authority. 


ok 
Make your task your passion if you would be eminently successful. 
This alone will enlist our finest effort. 


en 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


POLes 





THE MISER 

About an hour and a half’s walk from the Monastery of Mount 
Carmel, in Syria, may be seen on the summit of a hill a barren plot of 
ground, which is known as Elias’ Garden, or the Melon Field. The 
legend is that the Prophet Elias was one day passing by this place, 
when he saw a man guarding a field of melons. Being hungry, the 
prophet asked the man to give him one. 

“A melon!” said the man. “I have none. Those things you take 
for melons are stones.” 

“Very well, let them be stones,” said the prophet, as he continued 
on his journey. 

The miserly man soon found to his surprise and sorrow that they 
were indeed stones ; and even now, hundreds of years after the incident, 
stones are found there that are exactly of the size and appearance of 
melons. 

CHIMERAS 

The celebrated materialist, M. Broussais, commenting on the possi- 
bility of an after-life, says: 

“T fear nothing, and hope nothing from an after life; for I cannot 
represent it to myself.” 

The Abbe Martinet, in his excellent work, The Solution of Great 
Problems, thus comments on the words: 

“This is the reasoning of a convict who, refusing to sign an appeal, 
the success of which was entirely certain, should answer to the solici- 
tations of his defenders and friends: 

“Gentlemen, I have never been guillotined; I have never been pre- 
sent at an execution; I have never seen a guillotine and I cannot im- 
agine one. I therefore have a conviction that it is a chimera. I cannot 
share your alarm.’ 

“It is in truth a great honor for religion to count such forcible 
reasoners among its most learned despisers.” 


THE OLD RELIGION 
A celebrated Protestant, Madame de Stael, hard pushed upon a 
religious question by a learned churchman whom she had drawn into a 
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dispute, tried to put an end to the argument as it grew uncomfortable 
by saying: 

“At any rate, sir, I wish to live and die in the religion of my 
fathers.” 

“And I, madam,” answered the priest, “in that of my grandfathers.” 

Somewhat the same answer was given a group of English courtiers 
by a Catholic French ambassador. He had been taken ill in England 
with a dangerous malady and was slowly recovering his health. 

“Would you not,” asked the courtiers facetiously, “have regretted 
being buried in heretical ground?” 


“No,” he answered, “I should only have ordered my grave to be dug 
a little deeper, and I should have found myself in the midst of Cath- 
olics.” 

PATRIOTISM 

In the French life of Napoleon by M. Michaud, we read that when 
he was confiding his son to the care of Madame Montesquieu, governess 
of the King of France, whose rare virtues and deep piety he knew, he 
said to her: 

“Madame, I entrusted to you my child, upon whom depends the des- 
tinies of France, and perhaps of all Europe. Make a good Christian of 
him.” 

Some one smiled at the words, and Napoleon turned on him in anger 
and said: 

“Yes, sir, I know what I am saying. My son must be a good Chris- 
tian, for otherwise he cannot be a good Frenchman.” 


ON DYING 

The great American Author, Oliver Wendell Holmes, on being 
asked his opinion as a physician on the effect of religious beliefs on the 
minds of the dying, though he was a non-Catholic, made the following 
reply: 

“So far as I have observed persons nearing the end of life, the 
Roman Catholics understand the business of dying better than Protes- 
tants. I have seen a good many Roman Catholics on their dying beds, 
and it always appeared to me that they accepted the inevitable with the 
composure which showed that their belief, whether or not the best to 
live by, was a better one to die by than most of the harder ones that have 
replaced it.” 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





THE JUST MAN 
The month of March is dedicated to a saint none of whose spoken 
words has been recorded. It is St. Joseph. He has left us no maxims; 
no sermons; no examples of his prayer or conversation. He was “a 
just man’—says the inspired writer; foster-father of the Saviour, 
spouse of the Virgin Mary. There is more than enough here to make 
him the object of special veneration and love. 


He has been chosen by many as patron and pleader in time of tem- 
poral need. “A poor carpenter” he was, with the loveliest woman the 
earth ever knew, and the adorable Saviour—Child and Boy and Youth— 
to provide for. He provided for them; but his heart knew anxiousi 
hours and lingering sadness because he could not provide better things 
for his heavenly household. Have any among the poor not felt like 
anxieties and sorrows? St. Joseph will understand. 

Long tradition has also made St. Joseph patron of a happy death. 
Perhaps the tradition began with the story that is told of his death, not 
in Scripture, but elsewhere in early Christian lore. He is said to have 
died before the Saviour left the home at Nazareth to begin his public 
ministry. As he lay dying, the story goes, a great fear came upon him, 
born perhaps of a comparison of his own life with the lives of the spot- 
less Mary and the sinless Son of God. 


But while he lay trembling at the approach of death, Mary and Jesus 
came to his bedside. The Saviour, now a young man, threw His arm 
around the shoulder of his dying foster-father, and whispering softly 
to him, quieted his fears and comforted him till death took him away. 
Who has not thought of death, like Joseph, with apprehension and fear? 
Who would not wish for a death like his? St. Joseph will understand. 


Lastly, St. Joseph has been expressly designated as patron of the 
universal Church. There is marvelous appropriateness in the choice 
over and above the assurance we have of his power as head of the Holy 
Family. The Church, it is true, needs her leaders, preachers, spokes- 
men and writers. But more she needs the quiet, unrecorded lives of her 
millions of faithful subjects—needs those of whom history can write 
the biography in the few words applied by God Himself to Joseph: they 
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are just men and women! For faith and fidelity in daily life, all can 
pray to Joseph; he lived a hidden life like the majority; he will under- 
stand. 

OLD ERRORS 

It is scarcely necessary to remind Catholics of the danger involved 
in reading books about Christ, the Blessed Mother, and the saints, be- 
fore making certain of the character of the author and the trustworthi- 
ness of the book. A few years ago there was a deluge of books con- 
cerning the person of Christ, most of them the product of a smattering 
of reading, a great deal of imagination, and a good many preconceived 
notions. 

Now appears a book under the alluring title: “Mary of Nazareth.” 
It is written by an English author, Mary Borden, and though it purports 
to be written after intense scholarship and research, embodies historical 
errors and irreverent misconceptions that are hoary with age and have 
been a thousand times refuted. 

To David Goldstein, noted Jewish convert, who protested by letter 
to the author on the restatement of these old errors, especially that de- 
nying the perpetual virginity of Mary, Mary Borden writes that, read- 
ing the Gospels, she had to accept the fact that Jesus was the first-born 
Son; i.e., the eldest of several. Moreover, she writes, the “brothers” of 
Jesus are often referred to in the Gospels. 

These two arguments are groundless, as every well-informed Cath- 
olic knows. “First-born son” was a technical legal term among the 
Jews, always applied to the first son because by the Mosaic law he had 
to be dedicated to God. It was used thus whether there were other 
children afterwards or not. 

That “brothers of Jesus” are referred to in the Bible, also means, 
nothing in this regard. The Hebrew language had no word for “cousin” 
nor other blood relations; in fact the word which has been translated 
from Hebrew into English as “brothers” more properly means “blood 
relatives,” as may be shown from other texts of the Bible. The fact 
that those linked with Jesus by this title were at most cousins may easily 
be proved from other sources. A little genuine study and scholarship 
would have made this clear to Mary Borden, as Mr. Goldstein informs 
her. 

It is a salutary law of the Church that books dealing with religious 
matters must have an “imprimatur,” i.e., a permission from a bishop to 
be printed before they may be trusted fully by Catholics. Hence it is 
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well to remember that the word “Imprimatur” over the name of a bishop 
will be found on one of the front flyleaves of every religious book worth 
reading. 

THE PLIGHT OF EDUCATION 

The extent to which the depression has crippled the work of public 
education in the United States can be glimpsed from a table of figures 
presented by the United States Office of Education at the beginning of 
this year. The figures are quoted by Rev. George Johnson in the Cath- 
olic Educational Review. They apply to the school year of 1933-34. 

770 schools are closed, leaving no provision for 175,146 children. 

1,540 schools are open for three months or less. 

10,982 schools have terms of from three to six months. 

200,000 certificated teachers are unemployed. 

Schools are operating on $368,000,000 less than in 1930. 

45,228 teachers will receive less than $300 this year (if paid). 

210,120 teachers will receive from $300 to $750 this year. (One 
in four receive the minimum code wage.) 

16 institutions of higher learning have discontinued. 

It has been stated in these columns before that where curtailments 
of educational expenditures can be made by doing away with “frills’— 
it is good that they be made. But the above figures prove conclusively 
that the depression is eating at the heart of even elementary education. 
The result will be irreparable loss to thousands of children, to say noth- 
ing of the idleness and inadequate compensation of teachers. 

Plans for relief of this appalling situation are being laid. The dan- 
gerous corrective of Federal subsidies is being proffered—dangerous 
because of the possibility of its leading to intolerable Federal control. 
However, in view of its necessity, it may be a commendable solution, as 
Father Johnson suggests, if it is made an absolutely emergency measure 
and granted without strings to all schools, public and private, in need. 

Meanwhile, the emergency may be a reminder to parents that, school 
or no school, they have the first duty of educating their children to the 
best of their attainments. And Catholics, after all their sacrifices in 
behalf of religious education for their children, may glory a little in the 
fact that their schools have suffered less than the public schools; and, 
glorying, be moved to further sacrifice. 


MOTION PICTURE REFORM 
The public must have become aware in recent months, of a definite 
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degree of reform in the newspaper advertisements of motion pictures. 
After the orgy of salacious publicity that for several months of 1933 
flooded the papers, this change is heartening. 

The reform is the result of conscious effort on the part of the Asso- 
ciated Motion Picture Advertisers, which subscribed to the following 
statement in a meeting in New York: 

“The Motion Picture Industry has resolved to clean itself up. 
It has resolved at the same time to modify its salesmanship and 
its objectionable advertising. This is because now that the in- 
dustry is operating under the NRA code, it is being forced to 
recognize its tremendous responsibility to the public. It has 
come to realize that if the government is all powerful in its de- 
termination to modify or even to close up certain motion pic- 
tures, then the duty lies heavy on the industry so to modify its 
output that the criticism that is so often leveled against it may 
be killed at the outset, not by the powers of the government, but 
by the motion picture producers themselves. 

“Tt is absurd to think any government would allow the con- 
tinuance of any industry which daily and hourly was holding up 
to a vast majority of our citizens ideals of conduct, ideals of 
moral behaviour, customs of undress or habits of common mor- 
ality which if adopted by a majority of our people, would change 
this country of ours from a country of homes and home-loving 
people into a country of libidinous immoralists.” 

This is a wholesome confession and purpose of amendment, but is 
only to be seriously regarded when accompanied by results. Some re- 
sults are showing. Let patrons of the motion pictures keep alive this 
new sense of responsibility on the part of producers by their outspoken 
criticism of any immoral show that “gets through.” 

It can be done. In Detroit recently a Catholic lady rose and left a 
downtown theater in which smutty stories were told by a singer just 
beginning a $2,000 engagement. She reported to the President of the 
Detroit Theaters Corporation. The latter paid the singer his $2,000 and 
dismissed him without another appearance. 


cae 
Contemplate your neighbor in the sweet heart of Jesus Christ. Who 


then can not love his neighbor? Who can refuse then to bear with his 
neighbor’s faults? There in the Sacred Heart of Jesus is your neighbor. 
He is so beautiful and amiable there that God has died for him. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


THE BEST WAY TO PLEASE GOD 

The practice that is most nec- 
essary of all for a person who 
wishes to please God, 
is to unite his will in 
all things with the 
divine will, by embracing in peace 
everything contrary to his senses, 
—namely, pains, insults, contra- 
dictions, loss of property, death of 
relatives or of other persons dear 
to him; starting off each day by 
accepting them all as coming from 
the hands of God. Tribulations 
may be called heavenly bargains, 
by which souls that love God ac- 
quire great stores of merit. We 
can give no greater glory to God, 
than to unite ourselves in every- 
thing with His holy will. This was 
the constant practice of devout 
souls: and this is the purpose of 
mental prayer: “The whole aim,” 
says St. Theresa, “of a person who 
practices mental prayer should be 
to conform his will to the divine 
will; and he may be sure that in 
this consists the highest perfec- 
tion.” 


This, then, must be the one ob- 
ject of all our good works, of all 
our meditations and prayers: we 
should ever pray: Lord, make me 
to do Thy will; Lord, what 
wouldst Thou have me do; Thy 
will be done. And this is all that 
God asks of us: My child, give 
Me thy heart. 


But perfection consists in con- 
formity when things are disagree- 
able to us. Venerable Father 
Avila used to say: “A single 
‘Blessed be God’ in contrary 
things is better than a thousand 
thanksgivings in pleasant ones.” 


From “Rule 
of Life” 


Moreover, we must conform our- 
selves in the crosses that come to 
us from our fellow men, such as 
calumnies, thefts, contempt — be- 
cause they all come from God. The 
Lord does not will the sin of him 
who offends us, but He does will 
our humiliation and mortification. 
“Good and evil are from the 
Lord,” says the Holy Bible. We 
call tribulations evil and we make 
them hard because we suffer them 
with impatience; but if we 
accepted them with resignation 
they would become good and easy 
things that would add to the splen- 
dor of our crown in Heaven. In 
short, he who is ever united with 
the divine will becomes a Saint 
and enjoys even in this world an 
unceasing peace. 
SELF LOVE 

Unhappy is the soul that lets it- 
self be ruled by its natural inclina- 
tions. “The enemy 
within the gates 
does the greatest 
harm,” wrote St. Bernard. The 
world and the devil are our 
enemies; but our worst enemy is 
our own self love. St. Mary 
Magdalen of Pazzi said: “Self 
love does in the soul what a worm 
does in eating the roots of a plant: 
robs it not only of fruit, but also 
of life.’ And elsewhere she said: 
“The greatest traitor we have is 
our self love, which, like Judas, 
betrays us with a kiss. Conquer 
that, and you have conquered all; 
and if you cannot kill it at one 
blow, try at least to feed it poison.” 

aw 

Humility does not consist at all 
in saying “I am a wretch, I de- 
serve much worse than this’-—no, 


From “Spouse 
of Christ” 
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it consists in having a low opinion 
of oneself and in knowing how to 
humble oneself most before him 
who most dispises us. 

SANCTITY AND GOD’S WILL 

Certain religious persons want 
to become holy and saints, but 
according to their 
own ideas,—that is, 
by doing nothing 
except keep silence, say prayers, 
and read spiritual books, without 
having any external duty or office 
to fulfill. Consequently, if some 
such duty or office is assigned to 
them, like that of portress in the 
convent, or anything else that dis- 
tracts them from their devotions, 
they grow disturbed, begin to com- 
plain, and sometimes obstinately 
refuse to obey, saying that these 
duties are occasions of sin for 
them. This is not the true religious 
spirit. That which is according to 
God’s will can never do any harm. 


THE FIXED NUMBER OF SINS 

It is the opinion of St. Basil, St. 
Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine and others that 
God has determined 
the number of sins 
He will pardon each individual, 
just as He has determined for 
each the amount of talent or 
earthly goods he is to possess, or 
the number of days he is to live; 
so that when this number of sins 
is completed, God begins to pun- 
ish, and forgives no more. Holy 
Scripture says: The Lord patient- 
ly expecteth (Sinners) that when 
the day of judgment shall come, 
He may punish them in the ful- 
ness of their sins. That is, God 
has patience and waits for sinners ; 
but when the day arrives on which 
the measure of their sins is filled 
up, He waits no longer; He chas- 
tises. We sin, and pay no atten- 


From “Spouse 
of Christ” 


From “Way of 
Salvation” 
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tion to the ever increasing weight 
of our sins; but let us tremble lest 
the same thing happen to us that 
happened to King Baltasar, to 
whom it was said: Thou art 
weighed in the balance, and art 
found wanting. The Evil One will 
tell you—eleven sins are the same 
as ten; but he is deceiving you; 
that one sin more may cause the 
balance of the divine justice to 
fall, and may send you to hell. 
ae 


To pray anywhere pleases God, 
but it seems that Our Lord loves 
especially the prayers that are said 
before the Blessed Sacrament, for 
it seems that there He dispenses 
more abundantly His lights and 
graces to those that visit Him. 

ae 

The prayer we make without 
relish is the best, for the less it 
pleases us, the more it pleases 
Jesus Christ. 


ome 

This is true confidence: the will 
to trust in God. Let us not go 
seeking some constant sensible 
confidence, palpable to our feel- 
ings; it is enough that we have the 
will to trust. 


ake 

Would we know whether we 
have given ourselves wholly to 
God? Let us examine ourselves 
whether we are weaned from every 
earthly thing. 


He that seeks peace in created 
things will never find it; for all 
creatures put together cannot sat- 
isfy the longing of a hungry heart. 
God has made man for Himself, 
and God is an infinite good; and 
therefore only God can satisfy 
man. 

me 

What greater pleasure can a 
soul have than to know it is giving 
pleasure to God? 
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MEDITATIONS 

The Love of the Crucified. One Hun- 
dred Meditations on the Passion of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. By the 
Rev. Karl Clemens, C.Ss.R. Translated 
and Edited by the Rev. John B. Haas, 
C.Ss.R. and the Rev. Thos. W. Mullaney, 
C.Ss.R. Published by Fred. Pustet Co., 
New York. 723 pages. Price, $4.75 net. 

There can be no escaping the truth 
enunciated by St. Alphonsus that the 
only way in which the love of God can 
be awakened in a soul is by considera- 
tion of the bitter Passion of the Saviour. 
Human minds are too dull and limited to 
recognize the infinite amiability of God 
unless there has been brought home to 
them the divine love-story of the cross. 
The Saviour suffered as He did, that men 
might see—there is not greater love 
than God’s love for man—none more 
deserving of return. 

Based on this fundamental truth is this 
volume of meditations newly translated 
from the German. The subject matter is 
excellently divided, while the whole range 
of the events of the Passion is covered. 
The English style is quite pure and 
authentic and is illuminated with the 
fervor and imagery that cannot but in- 
spire true affections and sincere sorrow 
for sin. For personal or community 
meditation on the Passion it will prove 
to be one of the best books we have in 
English —a standard treatise for future 
years. For the sake of those who will 
wish to use its wealth of material for 
writing or preaching, the unity of the in- 
dividual chapters will be a great help, as 
will be the index that is added at the end. 

—D. F. M. 


SCIENCE AND CULTURE 


The Church and Spiritualism. By Her- 
bert Thurston, S.J. Published by the 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 384 
pages. Price, $2.75. 

A work from the scholarly pen of 
Father Thurston is a welcome addition 
to the many monographs on Spiritualism 
that have appeared since this strange 
form of religion has taken its place in the 
chaotic modern world. As a religion, it 
is not difficult to demonstrate that Spir- 
itualism is entirely lacking in the creden- 
tials by which the true religion is to be 


made acceptable to and obligatory on the 
mind and heart of man. Its practice is 
fraught with danger to mental and moral 
sanity; its revelations are inconsistent, 
unreliable, often silly and inane, and in 
the aggregate have added nothing to the 
knowledge or benefits of mankind. The 
circumstances of its practice are dubious 
and unhealthy. These facts would be 
fatal to any system of beliefs and prac- 
tices claiming the title of religion, and 
Father Thurston critically establishes 
them in the case of Spiritualism. 

A more difficult question arises as to 
the explanation of the strange psychic 
and physical phenomena arising from the 
practice of spiritualism. Houdini, De 
Heredia, S.J.. J. J. Walsh and others 
have undertaken to prove that there is a 
natural explanation, that they arise either 
from trickery or not commonly known 
physical and psychic powers. Godfrey 
Raupert sought to establish that they are 
largely diabolic in origin. The Church 
has not proffered an explanation, but has 
forbidden Catholics under pain of grave 
sin to participate in seances because of 
the probability of diabolic agency. 
Father Thurston does not believe that all 
phenomena of Spiritualism are naturally 
explainable; he reserves judgment as to 
what their preternatural origin may be; 
but he does prove conclusively the wis- 
dom of the Church and the danger in any 
form of spiritualistic experimentation. 
The book was a Catholic Book Club 
selection of last year. A_ bibliography 
might profitably have been added by the 
editors—D. F. M. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Criteriology. A Class Manual in Major 
Logic by Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Published by B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. 261 pages. Price, $1.75 net. 

This is the fourth in a series of text- 
books in philosophy prepared by the 
eminent professor of St. Charles’ College, 
Columbus, Ohio. It may well be called 
the most important of the series — be- 
cause it is in the elementary field of cri- 
teriology, or epistemology as it has come 
to be called by some, that modern phi- 
losophy outside the Church departs from 
scholasticism. Hence it is impossible to 
appraise— much. less to confute the 
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modern babel of philosophical theories 
unless one has a solid grounding in the 
“common sense” principles of knowledge, 
truth and certainty. This is what this 
text-book is intended to give. The au- 
thor follows the traditional scholastic 
method, but enhances the value of his 
explanations by new analogies and simple 
phrasing. If not used as a text-book, the 
volume will be valuable side-reading for 
beginners in philosophy. Especially those 
taking philosophy from non-Catholic 
schools or colleges should acquaint them- 
selves with English works like those of 
Father Glenn.—D. F. M. 


RELIGION 


Romewards. By C. J. Eustace. Pub- 
lished by Benziger Bros., New York. 329 
pages. Price, $2.25 net. 

C. J. Eustace is a convert, a writer of 
short stories which have achieved dis- 
tinction by inclusion in the famous 
Edward O’Brien collections and the O. 
Henry Memorial Award Collections. In 
this work he presents, not the story of 
his conversion, but a summary of Cath- 
olic teaching with emphasis on its sanity 
and reasonableness as contrasted with the 
looseness and inconsistencies of so-called 
modern thought. Within the pages of 
the book he presents a mass of material 
— historical, scientific, philosophical and 
theological, that is staggering. As a re- 
sult the book labors under several diffi- 
culties. The author’s excessive materials 
often carry him away from his point; 
the necessarily sketchy presentation of 
historical data is a handicap to forceful 
argument; and seeming misstatements 
creep in here and there. The work as a 
whole, however, gives a compact view of 
the Church’s strong position against her 
modern opponents, which was the au- 
thor’s intended purpose, no doubt; yet 
it is unfortunate that this immense 
amount of study and research had to be 
cramped within so narrow a — 


DRAMATICS 

The Watchers’ Play. By Rudolph 
Henz. Translated from the German by 
Albert Paul Schimberg. Published by the 
Catholic Dramatic Movement, 1511 W. 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Price, 30 cents. Set of five copies, $1.35. 
Royalty, to members of Catholic Dramat- 
ic Build, $2.50; to others, $5.00. 

This is a play that has been staged 
thousands of times in Germany. It is 
the story of three tramps, who, on the 
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eve of Easter, waylay a priest on a sick- 
call and rob and kill him. In looting the 
body they find the golden pyx contain- 
ing the Blessed Sacrament. Stunned by a 
sudden shock of grace, fighting skepticism 
and fear and belief combined, they kept 
watch by the body of the priest through 
the long night, and when dawn comes, 
carry him to the sick man and give 
themselves to justice. Its a powerful 
psychological plot, and because of the 
simple setting can be easily staged by 
amateurs — either an all-male or mixed 
cast. We recommend it as an excellent 
piece for Lenten presentation—D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Madness of Magdalen. By Edward 
Lodge Curran. Published by the Inter- 
national Truth Society, 407 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 5 cents. $4.00 per 
hundred; $2.25 per fifty. Here the story 
of the conversion of Mary Magdalen is 
written in the gripping, dramatic style 
that it deserves. The author has a rare 
power over words; he can marshall them 
to form pictures and portraits that live 
and breathe. Add to this power a vivid 
spiritual insight and the result is writing 
that touches the heart. We predict that 
many a weary, sin-laden soul will be 
driven like Magdalen to the feet of 
Christ, by a chance perusal of this story 
of His power and pardon—D. F. M. 

Our Lady’s Assumption. By Daniel A. 
Lord, S.J. Published by the Queen’s 
Work Press, 3742 W. Pine Blvd., St. 
Louis, Mo. Price, 10 cents. A splendid 
summary of the arguments from tradi- 
tion, universal Catholic belief and reason 
for the doctrine of the Assumption of 
our Blessed Mother. Such pamphlets 
make excellent side reading to place in 
the hands of children and adult converts 
studying the catechism, and are an illus- 
tration of how doctrine may be made 
appealing and popular.—D. F. M. 

Remarked in Passing. By a Religious. 
Published by John P. Daleiden Co., 
Chicago. Price 50c (paper cover). 

The author of these essays on various 
phases of the Religious life, is evidently 
a member of the Basilian Fathers. The 
essays are short, easy to read and repay 
reading; for they are interesting, pointed 
and practical They are _ especially 
adapted for members of a teaching com- 
munity; many are directed towards 
Superiors; but all contain good thoughts 
and valuable lessons for all _—- 
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Ke. Catholic Events ¢%4 


Persons: 











The Holy Father, Pius XI, will participate in solemn services during March, 
commemorating the nineteenth centenary of the institution of the Holy Eucharist. 
The first ceremony will be held on March 15th, and will be confined to the clergy, 
who will gather around the Holy Father for a Holy Hour of Adoration before 
the Blessed Sacrament in Rome. On March 18th, he will be present at services 
held for the faithful in Rome, and on that day commemoratory services are to be 
held throughout the Catholic world. On March 22nd, adoration services will be 
held by the Holy Father exclusively for the faithful of Rome. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. William D. O’Brien, president of the Extension Society, 
has been notified of his appointment to become auxiliary bishop of Chicago. The 
new bishop will remain president of the Extension Society and pastor of St. John’s 
Church in Chicago. His consecration in Holy Name Cathedral, which will take 
place in a few weeks, will climax a lifetime of religious events in that Church; 
there Msgr. O’Brien was baptized, received his first Communion, was confirmed, 
ordained to the priesthood, and elevated to domestic prelacy. 

The foliowing new bishops have been named: 

The Rev. Francis P. Keough, of Hartford, Connecticut, has been named bishop 
of Providence, Rhode Island. 

The Right Rev. Msgr. Moses Kiley, president of the North American College 
in Rome, Italy, has been named bishop of Trenton, New Jersey. 

The Rev. Robert E. Lucey, of Long Beach, California, has been named bishop 
of Amarillo, Texas. 

Canonization of the following heroic souls is to take place in Rome on the 
dates assigned, according to a recent decree of the Holy Father, which followed 
the last’: canonical meeting of the cardinals to vote on the merits of the several 
causes : 

Blessed Mary Michaela of the Blessed Sacrament, Spanish Foundress of the 
Sisters of Perpetual Adoration, March 4th. 

Blessed Louise de Marillac, Foundress of the Daughters of Charity, March 11th. 

Blessed Pompilius Maria Pirrotti of the Religious Teachers, March 19th. 

Blessed Don Bosco, Founder of the Salesian Society, April 1st. 

Blessed Theresa Margaret Redi, a Carmelite nun, March 19, 


The Right Rev. Msgr. Timothy Dempsey, who serves an average of 500 meals 
three times a day to the needy of St. Louis, besides conducting free lodging houses 
for the homeless, has engaged the services of the Rev. John Markoc, S.J. to 
supplement his corporal works of mercy with spiritual. The latter gives a twenty 
minute talk in St. Patrick’s Church every day for those who are fed by Msgr. 
Dempsey. The men are free to attend the talk or not, and their lunch is not 
dependent on their attendance. Few are absent. Father Markoe has himself been 
a railroad laborer and section foreman, a lumberjack, an army officer, and a buck 
private. 

Frank A. Furst, prominent political and business leader of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, who died recently, left $250,000 to the Bureau of Baltimore Catholic 
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Charities. While living he was the largest annual contributor to the Catholic 
Charities of Baltimore. Thirty-five charitable agencies were also left from $1,000 
to $10,000 in his will. 

The Rev. Carl Wm. Bothe, a Protestant Episcopal minister who at one time 
was an assistant at the Episcopal Church of St. Mary the Virgin in New York, 
under the recently converted Seldon P. Delaney, was received into the Church on 
December 13th at the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes in New York. After 
being baptized, Dr. Bothe assisted at Mass celebrated by the Rev. Geo. Casey of 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, in which city Dr. Bothe had formerly been pastor of 
the Episcopal Church of the Intercession. 


Places: 


The diocese of Helena, Montana, will observe the golden jubilee of its erection 
on March 8th. The event recalls the fact that almost 100 years ago, on October 10, 
1835, the first Mass was celebrated in Montana by the Rev. Francis Norbert 
Blanchet, vicar-general of the diocese of Quebec. 

In Patna, India, the mission of the Jesuit fathers which has hitherto been thriv- 
ing, has been almost completely destroyed by the recent earthquake. Eight 
churches were destroyed and three were badly damaged. Only two, the Bishop's 
Pro-Cathedral at Patna, and the new chapel at Khrist Raja, both steel structures, 
escaped destruction. The property loss is estimated at $250,000. Two American 
Jesuits were injured in the earthquake, and 12 Catholics were killed. 

In Spain, a Catholic Pedagogical Week was recently observed under the 
auspices of the FAE, the Federation of Friends of Education, in collaboration 
with the Spanish organization known as “Fathers of Families.” The purpose of 
the week was to prepare public opinion for the new law on public instruction which 
the government is constructing. Ever since its foundation three years ago the 
FAE has been crusading to arouse public opinion against the laicizing and anti- 
religious education laws of the republic. Thousands of pamphlets have been 
written and spread, and hundreds of meetings have been held. 

The Pan-American Conference recently held in Montevideo was one of the 
most successful ever held in the history of inter-American conferences. <A decid- 
edly spiritual idealism imbued the various discussions, and Catholic thought was 
outspokenly represented by 15 Catholic foreign delegates, some high in govern- 
mental positions and all outstanding leaders. One of the features of the conference 
was the reading of the protocol signed by representatives of Chile and Peru, in 
which it was agreed to erect on the former sight of the military fortress of El 
Muro de Arica, a new statue of Christ similar to that in the Andes which conse- 
crates the friendship betwen Chile and Argentina. United States Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull was present at the conference and emphasized need of spiritual 
prosperity. 


The United States have, according to a recent issue of the Commentary for 
Religious, published at Rome, seven pontifical Seminaries or Universities; i. e. 
institutions of higher learning having a papal charter. They are the followng: 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore; the Theological Seminary of St. Mary of the 
Lake, Mundelein, Illinois; St. Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, Pa.; St. Bernard’s 
Seminary, Rochester, N. Y.; St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. ; the College 
of the Sacred Heart, Woodstock, Md.; and the Catholic University at Washington. 
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Lucid 


Two fishermen sitting on a bridge, 
their lines in the water, made a bet as to 
which one would catch the first fish. One 
of them got a bite and got so excited he 
fell off the bridge. “Oh well, if you’re 
going to dive for them, the bet is off,” 
said the other one. 


* 


Young Man: Can I have this dance, 
madame? 

Young Lady: 
out! 

Young Man (A trifle deaf): 
not, madame, you're 
plump. 


No, I am too danced 


You're 
just pleasingly 


* 


“So you’re a salesman now, Sambo? 
I suppose you stand behind the products 
you sell?” 

“No sah, boss. You see Ah sells 
mules.” 


% 
Johnny came in crying and holding his 
head in his hands. “What fell on your 


head, dear?” asked his mother. 
“T did,” he sobbed. 


* 


A penurious old person named Kieth, 
For fear he wore out ‘his false teeth, 
Laid ’em down on a chair, 

Then forgot they were there, 

Sat down and was bitten beneath. 

*% 

The prisoner threw the magazine 
across his cell in disgust. “Nothing in it 
but continued stories,” he raved; “and 
I’m to be hung day after tomorrow.” 


* 


Old Mose was wrestling with a balky 
mule when a bystander asked him: 
“Why, Mose, where’s your will power?” 

“Mah will power’s all right,” came the 
reply, “but you ought ter come out an’ 
see dis yer animal’s won’t power.” 

* 


Drunk (bumping into lamp post): 
“Excuse me, sir.” (Bumping into fire 
hydrant): Excuse me, little boy.” 
(Bumping into second lamp post and 
falling down): “Well, I'll just sit here 
until the crowd passes.” 


Intervals 


Dora: “Here we are, twenty miles 
away from the nearest person. Aren’t 
you thrilled?” 

Ben: “Yeh! Say, wouldn’t this be a 
dandy place to throw away my old 
razor blades?” 


*% 

Judge: “And what did you do when 
you heard the accused using such awful 
language P” 

Cop: “I told him he wasn’t fit to be 
among decent people, and brought him 
here.” 

x 

He: “Darling, will you marry me?” 

She: “Tom, I can’t marry you but I 
shall always respect your good taste.” 

*% 

“Wanted—Saleslady. Must be respect- 
able until after Christmas.” 

“For Rent—Lovely furnished rcom in 
private family with bath on car line.” 

“For Sale—A folding bed by a lady 
that shuts up and looks like a piano.” 

% 

“Upper or lower?” asked the agent. 

“What’s the difference?” asked the 
man, 

“A difference of two dollars in this 
case,” replied the agent. “The lower is 
higher than the upper. The higher price 
is for the lower. If you want it lower 
you'll have to go higher. We sell the 
upper lower than the lower. In other 
words, the higher the lower. Most peo- 
ple don’t like the upper, although it is 
lower on account of it being higher. 
When you occupy an upper you have to 
get up to go to bed and get down when 
you get up.” 

* 

The minister advertised for a man- 
servant and next morning a_ nicely 
dressed young man rang the bell.” 

“Can you start the fire and get break- 
fast by seven o’clock,” asked the minister. 

“T guess so,” answered the young man. 

“Well, can you polish all the silver, 
wash the dishes and keep the house neat 
and tidy?” 

“Say, parson,” said the young fellow, 
“IT came here to see about getting mar- 
ried—but if it’s going to be as much work 
as all that you can count me out right 
now.” 











Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and the daily special prayers that shall be offered up by 
our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the work performed by the students after 
they have become priests. 


St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, St. Louis) $2,654.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 4,514.00 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse $3,979.69 
League Promoters of Rock Church 76.35 4,056.04 

St. Joseph’s Burse 
St. Francis Assisi Burse 
Little Flower Burse 
St. Anne’s Burse 
St. Jude’s Burse 
St. Rita’s Burse 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 
St. Gerard’s Burse 
St. Peter’s Burse 
Holy Family Burse 
St. Anthony’s Burse 
Mary Gockel Burse 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen Memorial Burse $1,087.43 

A Friend 1.00 1,088.43 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
St. Alphonsus Burse 


Contributions may be sent to: 


VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





New Book for Lent 


he 


The Love of the Crucified 


Meditations 
on the 


Passion of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
by 
Rev. Kart Ciemens, C.Ss.R. 


Translated and Edited 


by 
Rev. Joun B. Haas, C.Ss.R. 
Rev. Toos. W. Mutraney, C.Ss.R. 


This new work contains one hundred and three meditations. 
The first three treat of the great benefit to be derived from medi- 
tating on the Passion of our Lord; then follow one hundred medi- 
tations, of which ninety-four treat of the Passion, and the last | 
six deal with the Resurrection and Ascension into heaven. 


Each meditation consists of two parts, and each part contains 
so much matter for devout consideration that the number of medi- 
tations seems to be doubled, and by proper division will suffice 
for the greater part of the year. The entire narrative of the pas- 
sion is told, and after each part the truths which present them- 
selves for consideration are treated, and practical applications 
added. 


The work is intended for all the faithful, and so makes no 
particular mention of the Priesthood or Religious State. How- 
ever, these latter will find the work invaluable for daily medita- 
tions. 


The price is $4.75. This work may be ordered through 


THE LIGUORIAN 
Box A 


Oconomowoc, Wisconsin | 





